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EDITORIAL. 


Among the many pressing questions of the day that of the 
establishment of village libraries is most important, for it affects 
widely the future inte!lectual lite of the rural population. More- 
over the moment has undoubtedly arrived when it must be dealt 
with in a wide and generous spirit, so that all who may be con- 
cerned in such a movement--and who is not?—may pull together 
in inaugurating a system which in coming years may prove not 
only practical and beneficial, but which may be established on 
sound and enduring lines, lines which do not run counter to existing 
organisations, but which gather into one harmonious whole the 
hest traditions and the finest experiences of all those who in the 
past have fostered the reading habit and dealt with the practical 
sile of the selection, conservation aud distribution of books. 

* * 

With a weighty sense of the responsibility to be incurred in 
the establishment of the right kind of system and with the pleasant 
anticipation that a workable scheme or schemes was at length in 
process of inception, we followed with interest and optimism the 
special Conference on the subject convened by the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust at the College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury-square, 
on the Und and 3rd of November. This, it may be pointed out, is 
the first Conference on purely library matters to be called by a 
body other than a Library Professional Association, and as sucli 
it has an additional significance. The sponsors provided that those 
who already administer rural libraries under various existing 
hodies should have the opportunity of describing their experience 
and to this end the programme was admirably planned and carried 
out. Our optimism and interest were to a great extent upheld. 

* * 

The enterprise of the Carnegie Trust in calling this Conference 
must be recognised with gratituce. Much work and thought went 
to its organisation and Sir William Robertson and Cc!lonel Mitchel! 
presided with engaging skill and suavity. If the point of view of 
the educationist body appeared temporarily to overshadow that of 
the professional librarian, it was because it would have been im- 
possible to thresh out the more intimate technical difficulties owing 
to the fact that to some two-thirds of the delegates—such 
technicalities would have been as caviare. 

* * * 

On the other hand, the importance of considerations from the 
purely technical point of view of librarianship must not be lost 
sight of when the right time comes, and we are convinced that the 
Trustees and the Secretary of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
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are among the first to recognise the necessity of the local authorities 
taking into account the claims of the professional librarian. 
Seventy years’ experience in dealing with problems in towns must 
of necessity be useful to those who would deal with the rural 
schemes, Se our pages we include some sidelights on the Con- 
ference from the pen of a professional librarian who deals with a 
few of the dangers arising from a too lightly considered attitude 
towards technical professional difficulties. 


A more immediate advantage that the Conference has gained 
for us is the introduction to a new circle of readers whom we hope 
will in future be numbered among our permanent subscribers. 
We refer to the Directors of Education and others of the Education 
Committees who expressed their kindly interest in our professional 
journal and who will, we hope, read our Report of the Conference 
with pleasure and study our columns in the future with a view to 
bringing into closer understanding the aims of the various bodies 
concerned in the Rural Library movement. 


* * 


The Ninth Annual Conference of Educational Associations will 
be held in London, from Thursday, December 30th, 1920, to 
January 8th, 1921, inclusive, the meetings taking place for the 
most part at University Coltege, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, M.P., President of the Board of 
Education will give the inaugural address, and Lord Burnham will 
be the President of the’ Conference. Among the forty-five affiliated 
associations we may mention the following: —~Art Teachers Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Experiment and Research in Education, 
Geographical, Industry and Commerce, League of Nations Union, 
Montessori Society, National Society of Art Masters, Regional 
Survey, School Nature Study Union, Teachers’ Guild and Training 
College. 

7” * * 

The world of Rural Libraries has occupied a large proportion of 
our editorial space and has crowded out many other important 
matters this month. One of our recent disappointments however 
must not be overlooked. This is the salary offered to the 
prospective chief librarian of Sheffield. Sheffield is a great city 
with a population of a half-million, and a rateable value of two 
millions. Its library service needs reorganising from top to bottom ; 
it has only a make-shift central library; and in every way the 
services of the best available librarian in the country are required. 
For these services the salary of £650 ‘ne/usive was offered, or less 
than some assistant librarians are earning. We understand that 
two of our best youngest librarians applied, but withdrew when 
they discovered the magnitude of the task. The salary is an 
excellent one for a mediocre man; it is utterly insufficient (by at 
least £350) for the best men. 
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CARNEGIE TRUST RURAL LIBRARY CONFERENCE. 
November 2nd—-3rd, 1920. 


The Trustees of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust held a 
Conference of all interested in modern Rural Library systems at 
the College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, London, on 
November 2nd and 3rd. Some 200 persons attended, including 
representatives of upwards of fifty county authorities (County 
Councillors, Directors of Education, Executive Officers, and Rural 
Librarians) ; a number of senior borough and other librarians (Mr. 
Jast, Manchester; ‘Mr. Jones, Kensington; Mr. Berwick Sayers, 
Croydon; Mr. Quinn, Chelsea; Mr. Ballinger, University of 
Wales; Mr. Briscoe, Nottingham; Mr. Brown, Northampton ; 
Mr. Tapley-Soper, Exeter); representatives of societies concerned 
with social and educational development in rural areas (W.E.A., 
Y.M. and Y.W.C.A., Village Clubs Association, N.U.T., National 
Home-Reading Union, Educational Institute of Scotland, Head- 
masters’ Conference, Women’s Rural Institutes, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and others). The Library Association was 
represented by Alderman Abbott, of Manchester, President-Elect ; 
Mr. Frank Pacy, Hon. Sec.; and Capt. Kyte, Sec.; the North 
Eastern Branch by Mr. Woolston, President. There were also 
representatives from the Board of Education (England and Wales), 
and the Scottish Education Department. 

A feature of the Conference was an exhibition (the first of its 
kind) of books, documents, and appliances specially for rural work. 
Exhibits were submitted by existing county schemes, and also by 
the Grafton Co., Libraco, Venesta, Messrs. Chivers, Messrs. Howie 
and others. 

The Conference fell naturally into four sessione of which the 
subjects were as follows : — 

First Session: The policy of the Carnegie Trustees before and after 
the Acts which in Scotland (1918) and in England and Wales 
(1919) made rural libraries a public service; cost, staff, 
machinery. 

Second Session: The internal arrangements of a county scheme ; 
books, book-selection, distribution, appliances, transport. 

Third Session: Rural libraries as a part of education and social 
development in the country districts. 

Fourth Session: The national aspect of rural libraries. 

The following is a brief summary of the proceedings. 

First Session.* 

The Chairman (Sir William Robertson, Vice-Chairman of the 
Trustees) having been detained by a railway breakdown, the 
Secretary briefly welcomed the delegates. 

Mr. A. L. Hetnertncton, the first secretary of the Trust, out- 
lined the early stages of the Rural Library policy. The policy 


* It is unfortunately out of the question to give any account of the dis- 
cussions which took place. The Trustees will issue a full report later. 
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originated in a suggéstion by Prof. W. G. S. Adams, of Oxford 
University, that the Trustees should concentrate on a comprehen- 
sive policy, and the first step taken was the establishment of a 
scheme for the North of Scotland (Shetlands, Orkney—-Lewis), 
worked from a book-store at Dunfermline, under the guidance of a 
trained librarian, Mr. R. D. Macleod. Having satisfied themselves 
that the only statutory powers in existence under which county 
schemes could be maintained were those of; parishes under the old 
penny-rate powers, the Trustees decided to invite county councils, 
through Education Authorities, to start schemes with the aid of 
Trust grants, in the hope that, at the end of a period of five years, 
either parishes would so far realise the value of the provision as to 
agree to levy a rate to carry it on or statutory powers would be 
granted to County Councils. The first county to accept the 
proposal was Staffordshire, and the Trustees owed much to the 
progressive council of that county, and especially to the Director 
of Education, Sir Graham Balfour, for the successful experiment 
inaugurated by them. 

Gradually the number of these schemes grew, and finally the 
Trustees sent to the Board of Education a deputation which laid 
before Mr. Herbert Lewis the important fact that 17 counties in 
England and Wales had started county schemes, with the assurance 
of future maintenance but without statutory powers (except for 
the parish rate) to carry this assurance into effect. Meanwhile 
the Scottish Education Act, 1918, had given the necessary powers 
to Scottish County Education Authorities, and, upon all the data 
available, the Board of Education decided to give similar powers 
to English and Welsh counties—which was done by the Public 
Libraries Act of 1919. 

Lr.-Con. J. M. Mercner., the present secretary of the Trust, 
then outlined the new policy of the Trustees which was adopted in 
consequence of the legislation, the genesis of which Mr. Hethering- 
ton had described. The Trustees were so convinced of the value 
of the pioneer experiments that they decided to set aside the sum 
of £192,000 to be expended in the form of grants averaging £2.000, 
over the period 1920-1926, to the 96 county authorities in Great 
tritain which had not vet set up rural schemes. Since statutory 
powers now existed, it was unnecessary for the Trustees to give 
money for maintaining the schemes. Hence the grants would 
cover capital cost only, i.e., initial expenditure on books (on a 
population basis), boxes for circulation to villages, shelving and 
other accessories for the headquarter store. Special buildings had 
heen found to be unnecessary to the schemes, and in view of the 
post-war cost of building and the high cost of maintenance, the 
Trustees decided to make no allowance for such buildings, it being 
clear from experience that rooms of adequate size in existing 
buildings could be made satisfactory. In order to save the 
authorities from expenditure on student books which were (1) not 
in general demand, (2) expensive, (3) always being superseded, 
they further gave a grant of £6,000 for the period 1920-1925 to 
the Central Library for Students, in respect of which all county 
schemes started on Trust grants could obtain on loan, on demand, 
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and on payment of carriage only, student books costing 6s. or 
upwards, 

Turning to the maintenance costs, Col. Mitchell stated that 
significant figures were now available. No scheme so far had cost 
a 4d. rate; the average was }d.—jd., and at least one county 
would expend only 1-20th of a penny. Compared with the borough 
library rate of 2d. or 3d., this was a small outlay, since it provided 
a supply of about 200 books annually in each of (say) 300 villages. 
Books were the stored brains of the country, and it was a great 
thing to bring to villages the great advantages of education and 
healthy relaxation at so smal] a cost. 

Of vital importance to these schemes was the choice of a county 
librarian who, having sufficient knowledge of librarianship and 
literature, would also possess the more important qualities of 
sympathy, keenness and tact. His duty was far more that of a 
missionary in the village, than that of an expert in the office. 
‘He is of little use to a rural library who makes of his office a 
shrine, in which to worship, before an altar of uncut Caxtons, 
those twin saints, Dewey and Cutter.” 

Dealing with the constitution of County Library Committees, 
Col. Mitchell said that many authorities had called to their aid 
co-opted members, including representatives of the W.E.A., 
Women’s Institutes, etc., and especially the actual teachers who 
were so largely responsible for the wise and sympathetic distribu- 
tion of the books. This principle might seem to point in the 
direction of a system under which an ad hoc committee might 
ultimately be set up as the Library Authority for the county as 
a whole. 

Mr. Rosert D. Macreop, Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, in 
dealing with 7 library arrangements, said that as the essential! 
purpose of rural library schemes was to keep the books circulating 
in the rural areas, the central book-stores need not be large. At 
no time would it be necessary to have more than 25 per cent. of 
the stock actually in the county pool. That proportion wou!d be 
sufficient to meet demands at periods when collections were being 
exchanged. A survey of figures submitted by nine county schemes 
indicated that (1) headquarters accommodation of 1,075 square 
feet was adequate for schemes with circulating stocks up to 15,000 
volumes ; (2) 700 feet of shelving would be sufficient to serve every 
purpose in schemes circulating 15,000 volumes. A hand-list of 
the collection should be issued as early as possible for the con- 
venience of readers, and this list should in due course be superseded 
hy an annotated guide catalogue to the books. Such a guide, 
giving hints on reading and on the choice of books, would be 
necessary, as 1ural readers do not as a rule know books. The 
catalogue would require, in first-class schemes, to be supplemented 
by the issue of quarterly magazines containing lists of additions to 
the county libraries, notes on the work of the rural educational 
and voluntary associations such as the W.E.A. and Village (cubs 
Association, with which the libraries would co operate, notes on 
‘ectures arranged through the services, ete. A simple classification 
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of books was advocated, corresponding to the third figure of the 
Dewey scheme. The lecturer = on pointed out that many libraries 
had been criticised on account of the amount of fiction they issued ; 
but critics did not note that these issues included circulations of 
standard authors such as Scott, Dumas, Dickens, Balzac, Kipling, 
and Thackeray. The works of fiction which had survived a time 
test and had been published in definitive editions should be classified 
for statistical purposes as “‘ Literature,” and all other works of 
fiction as ‘“‘ Modern Novels.” A proportion of this latter class 
would inevitably pass in time into the higher -class.* 


Seconp Session. 

This session comprised three papers of great practical value by 
Captain Wright, County Librarian of Wiltshire, Mr. Duncan 
Gray, County Librarian of Warwickshire, and Mr. W. H. 
Household, Director of Education of Gloucestershire. No adequate 
summary of these papers is here possible since they contained 
careful statistical records and recommendations based thereon. 
Readers are, therefore, referred to the official transactions to be 
issued shortly by the Trustees as a Manual of Rural Libraries. The 
following résumés show the ground covered by each speaker. 

Captain R. Wricrtr, Wiltshire Rural Libraries, dealt with the 
choice of books, their cost, and methods of purchase. The important 
points to observe were that the selection must be on catholic lines 
and the editions selected must be serviceable. He suggested that 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees should undertake the 
compilation of a standard list of books to form the basic stock 
of a county library. The suggestion was put forward as a motion 
at a later stage and agreed to by the Conference. 

Captain Wright also dealt with the supply of books by the 
Central Library for Students, and advocated (1) that the Trustees 
should set up a Library Commission to enquire into the future 
development of Borough and County services; (2) that book- 
purchase should rather be from individual book-sellers than by the 
method of bulk orders. 

Mr. Duncan Gray, Warwickshire Rural Libraries, dealt with 
boxes, shelving, book covers and labels, repairing and rebinding. 
Ile favoured the book-carrier type of box in preference to the 
combined carrier and book-case variety. In Warwickshire they 
had purchased fifty 6 inch. howitzer cartridge cases, with tin 
linings, at 5s. 2d. each, and had hinged them at an extra cost of 
Is. 3d. per box. These boxes ‘have a holding capacity of from 
70-80 volumes. For future needs a box with a carrying capacity 
of about 60 volumes has been constructed at a cost of 18s. 6d. each. 
In dealing with shelving, Mr. Gray suggested that wood shelving, 
on the whole, was most satisfactory. The cost per foot run for 
metal shelving is in excess of that for oak, and in consideration of 
this fact, and that all steel shelving is made in standard widths, 
he did not favour it. Regarding book covers, he did not think 


* This suggestion was discussed, but it was found premature to frame a 
resolution. It stands referred for consideration at the next conference. 
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they justified their cost, and they were difficult to fit. As to book 
labeis there should be two kinds: a brief ‘‘ rules” label, and a 
dating label, the purpose of the former being to make an appeal 
to readers to exercise care in handling all library books and to 
make important rules known; that of the latter to enable the 
librarian to note whether books have been retained beyond the 
period of loan. The repairing work in the library should be 
confined to details such as loose leaves and such little attentions 
as may preserve the book. In rebinding, the question of cost per 
volume is one which must take second place to standardised and 
efficient workmanship, as once a book has been rebound it has 
virtually reached its final state, and the binding should last until 
the book is unfit for circulating. 

Mr. W. H. MHovsenoip, Director Education Committee, 
Gloucestershire, dealt with ‘‘ Transport Problems,” and showed 
how costs of transport of boxes had been reduced in Gloucestershire. 
At the suggestion of the Trustees he had, with the aid of the 
County Librarian (Miss Cooke), examined the relative costs of 
transport by rail and carrier, hired motor transport, and motor 
transport owned by the Authority (or several Authorities jointly). 
So far as he could discover, circular-route transport by a locally- 
owned motor-van appeared likely to be the cheapest in the end, 
assuming that the van delivered new boxes to twelve centres each 
day and collected the used boxes at the same time. 

On this question Mr. Bramley, Assistant Director of Education, 
Nottinghamshire, stated that, from a recent experiment, he 
believed that the cost of a box journey could be reduced to about 
4s. 6d. by hired motor lorry. 

Session. 

Miss E. S. Hatpane, C.H., J.P., one of the Carnegie Life 
Trustees, and Convener of the Rural Library Committee of Perth- 
shire, spoke on the methods of distribution of books through 
schools, clubs and institutes. The real problem was how to interest 
the popuiation in the best sort of literature and how to supply the 
demand as it arose; the missionary spirit was required. It was 
clear that school libraries (i.e., for children) as such did not suffice. 
Institutes, small libraries and Y.M.C.A. Clubs must be co-ordinated 
by the Authority, and in the future one might expect the work to 
be fully compassed through the educational system of the country. 
At present the best hope lay in the local School Management 
Committees working through men’s and women’s institutes of a!l 
kinds. Talks and lectures on books were required, and it was 
probable that the periodic supply by circulating boxes would need 
to be supplemented by small, well-chosen stationary collections of 
standard books. The central depot might wel] become a centre 
to which rural readers might come for general guidance. The 
libraries must, of course, be non-sectarian and non-political 

A discussion followed in which Mr. Taylor (Renfrewshire), the 
Rev. D. Beaton (Caithness), ard Mr. Jast (Marchester) took part. 

Mr. Frank Pacy, Hon. Secretary of the Library Association, 
read a remarkably interesting paper on the possibility of 
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supplementing the ordinary and special collections (e.g., those of 
Agricultural Colleges, Technical Institutes, Public Schools). After 
reminding the delegates of the interest which the Library Associa- 
tion had always taken in rural library provision, he said that he 
regarded the Borough Library as the ‘“‘ reservoir from which 
streams are to flow to refresh rural districts.” Wigan had already 
begun to apply this principle, by sending weekly collections to the 
care of local schoolmasters (or municipal officers) in return for the 
product of a $d. rate--the books being available to registered 
borrowers. For such a scheme catalogue cards in packages must 
be provided, and necessary records kept by the locally responsible 
officer. For the purpose of county schemes, it would be necessary 
to compute carefully what proportion of the county rate expended 
on library provision should be paid to the municipal library. The 
use of reference books would probably not be large at first. 

Whatever the service, and whatever the financial basis, the 
successful application of the conjoint system depended on the 
provision of catalogue facilities for rural readers ; he recommended 
very short, carefully annotated hand lists, arranged under subjects 

each such list to be introduced in a village by a brief lecture by 
the county librarian or other competent person. 

(Many other important points were dealt with in this paper, 
which will undoubtedly come up for discussion in the near future. 
The possibility of a new comprehensive libraries act covering town 
and country was indicated several times in the discussion.) 

Mr. ALBert MansprinGe, Chairman of the Central Library for 
Students, spoke on the relation between Rural Library Schemes 
and the Central Library. He explained that by the help of the 
Trustees and others who believed in the value of a great central 
pool of student. books-—available not only for individual borrowers 
but also as a supplement to libraries and library systems—the 
Central Library was now supplying to the Rural Libraries of Great 
Britain student books on practically any subject costing 6s. or 
upwards. These books were sent free (carriage excepted), and they 
could be sent either direct to the reader or through the County 
Librarian. The great principle was that every student should get 
as quickly as possible the book he required. He quoted from a list 
of such books sent recently to the County of Gloucester (‘‘ the most 
intellectual of the counties, and my own native county). The 
store already included 21,000 volumes, and he had every confidence 
that it would ultimately become a British Museum by post. 

As a further example of the vitality of the Library, he stated 
that the problem of supplying ships’ hbraries for the crews of the 
mercantile marine was now well on the way to solution. 


Fourts Sesston. 

The Chairman (Sir Witttam Ropertson, Vice-Chairman of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust), said that he would like to 
express the gratification of the Trustees at the number of repre- 
sentative educationists and librarians present, and the quality of 
the conference. He wished to pay a cordial tribute to Dr. John 
Ross, Chairman of the Trustees, who was a great believer in Rural 
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Library work, and who, in spite of his great age, put to shame 
many young men in the breadth of his outlook.* 

He regretted to say that the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, President 
of the Board of Education, whose name was on the programme for 
that Session, had just telephoned that unexpected parliamentary 
duties prevented him from being present. In Mr. Fisher we had 
an Educationist or Minister of Education, and it was largely to his 
wisdom that we owed the Act which made Rural Libraries a 
practical fact in England and Wales. 

Sir William proceeded to describe the enthusiasm with which 
the late Mr. Carnegie had supported the development of the 
library movement and the readiness with which the Trustees had 
carried on the rural development 1ecommended to them by Prof. 
Adams. They welcomed the presence of Sir Graham Balfour as 
Director of Education in the pioneer county which first gave the 
modern rural system a trial, and were glad to know that the 
principle then established had commended itself not only to many 
other counties but also to the Government Department concerned, 
the Board of Education~‘‘ Government Departments must be given 
any little credit that we can honestly offer!’ (Laughter). 

He emphasised the fact that it was not the function of the 
Trustees to relieve authorities of expenditure which they were 
competent and able to meet. The Trust's duty was of a pioneer 
order—to set in motion great national developments and to show 
how they could first be run--—not to utilise their funds merely in 
relief of rates and taxes. (Applause.) In conclusion, Sir William 
assured ali the delegates that the Trustees would watch with almost 
paternal interest the success of the schemes and that at all times 
they would be delighted to give any advice or assistance which 
authorities might invite. 

The meeting was then thrown open for a brief discussion on any 
practical issue which delegates wished to raise. 

The Rev. D. Beaton, Wick, said Mr. Pacy’s paper had shown 
that co-ordination on practical lines should be possible between 
public town libraries and rural libraries. He favoured county 
rating and single coutrol. 

Mr. Princie, Educational Institute of Scotland, thought that 
the work of book selection in connection with rural libraries should 
be in the hands of committees representative of the various local 
associations in each of the county areas. It was in the school, 
where reading was taught, that the foundations for success in these 
schemes was laid. 

Mr. Watkins, Buckinghamshire County Education Committee, 
raised the question of stationary libraries and argued in their 
favour. He agreed that a magazine should be circulated in con- 
nection with county schemes. 

The Chairman introduced the Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P., to 
the meeting and invited him to address the Conference on ‘‘ The 
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* A telegram of greeting was sent to Dr. Ross on the motion of Sir Graham 
Ralfovr. seconded by Mr. Daykin, ef the Yorkshire Village Libraries 
Association. 
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Rural Library and its wider relations with adult education in the 
counties. 

Mr. Ciynes said that he could not miss the opportunity afforded 
him of associating himself with the county rural library movement. 
He would take the liberty of informing Mr. Fisher, the excellent 
head, as he thought, of our educational system, of what great good 
the library movement is going to do for the cause of education 
which he has at heart. ‘‘ And if Mr. Fisher, as Minister of 
Education, can do anything by co-operation, by encouragement, 
by any sort of stimulus of the activities of the local authorities to 
join with you in this work, I shall inform him that it is his duty 
to the cause of education to do it.” (Applause). He did not regard 
money as mis-spent when it was spent in the cause of education ; 
it came back in worthier forms. To the extent that we improve 
the average man and woman educationally, there is a moral im- 
provement, an improvement in character, in behaviour, in citizen- 
ship. Unfortunately, we have in this country today a great mass 
of people at the educational age who are getting no eldeetion at all. 


Ile had recently seen figures which showed that only about 100 . 


people, between the ages of 16 and 23 (which might be called the 
educational age), out of each 1,000 in this Kingdom, are getting 
any education at all. The case was serious. The mass of workers 
in this country has been definitely organised for industrial purposes, 
but the more that mass can be got into the book anaibins, the 
better and wiser will be the decisions which have to be reached 
by the mass. He would like the delegates at the Conference to 
endeavour in the villages to turn the thoughts which they had 
expressed into concrete form, and to endeavour to create the sense 
of personal endeavour. It is only by personal endeavour and even 
personal sacrifice, that you can create in the individual the sense 
of book-hunger, that knowledge of the larger world in which you 
desire to interest him. He was glad to be there to offer these 
remarks, because he was closely associated with a considerable 
number of young men in this country who want to play their part 
in life, not in the pursuit of any selfish aim, but for the good of 
their land; and the more these libraries were-spread abroad the 
greater would be the service of these young people to the country. 

Th Chairman, in calling upon Sir John Struthers, K.C.B., to 
speak, introduced him as Chairman of the Standing Library Com- 
mittee of the Trust, under whose extraordinarily able guidance the 
rural library movement has attained its present success. 

Sir Joun Strutuers said he desired the audience to accord a very 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Clynes for the illuminating and 
inspiring address which he had given them, and which would be 
an inspiration to the trustees in their work. He was much struck 
by the fact that in his remarks about education, Mr. Clynes had 
dwelt upon the fact that the real education begins at 16, which 
is where we leave off, and extends to 23; and that for education 
at that age and stage you must have the whole-hearted interest of 
the individual. He must do the work himself; it cannot be done 
for him: but you can supply the means of his further education 
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in the most liberal way on the lines that we attempt to follow. He 
had great pleasure in proposing the vote of thanks to Mr. Clynes. 
This was cordially agreed to. 

The Chairman intimated that the Conference was now at an 
end. There was just one point to mention: The Trustees were 
glad to know that such help as they had given to authorities 
through their secretary, Colonel Mitchell, had been of value, and 
he had pleasure in saying that the Trustees would always be 
a to extend such help as was required to counties desiring 

elp. Colonel Mitchell is ready to give assistance, either by 
written advice, or in particular circumstances by a personal visit 
where help is required on the spot. He is in touch with every 
scheme ; knows all their difficulties and takes part in solving them, 
and is prepared to pass on his knowledge to those undertaking new 
schemes. He would like to express on behalf of the Trustees their 
appreciation of the manner in which Colonel Mitchell has not onl 
done his work generally, but of the excellent arrangements which 
he and his assistant, Mr. Hyslop, have made for this Conference. 
(Applause.) 

Sir Granam Batrour: Sir, before this meeting separates, there 
is one duty which we obviously owe both to you and to ourselves. 
I should like to move a resolution, 1f I may; I am sure it will be 
heartily seconded; that we most warmly thank the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees for summoning this meeting; we most 
cordially congratulate them on its most practical nature and 
successful conduct; and, finally, we venture to hope it will be 
summoned again within a years time. (Applause). 

Mr. Frank Pacy: Speaking for the Library Association, I can 
say that librarianship as a whole has derived so much encourage 
ment, so much generosity and interest from the Trustees, that it 
would ill-become that body, or any librarian individually, to 
separate without expressing publicly the associations indebtedness ; 
and it will be a pleasure and a privilege for the Association to assist 
the trustees in any way possible in their library schemes and 
enquiries. 

Sir Granam Batrovur put the resolution to the meeting, and it 
was carried by acclamation. Sir John Struthers replied on behalf 
of the Trustees. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF RURAL LIBRARY ECONOMY. 
By R. Wricut, Wilts County Libraries. 


It is unnecessary to labour the importance of the rural library 
movement. It is all part of the post-war movement to provide 
some intellectual stimulus for the rural community, and by 
ameliorating the prevailing socia! and economic conditions, to 
prevent the continued migrating of the rural population to the 
towns. 

To overcome the errors that have been made in the past in the 
provision of libraries for the rural population, the following 
principles must be adhered to: — 
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(a) A circulating system of libraries is essential. Owing to 
ineufficient opportunities to exchange, the books in the stationery 
libraries, became stale and were ‘‘ read up” by the community. 

(<b) The unit of distribution must be the individual book; the 
books being requisitioned as far as possible by the readers. As 
the actual needs of the readers are met, a surplus stock will not 
be required at the local centres, and practically all the books will 
be in constant use. Circulating systems in the past worked on the 
box of books as the unit of pies te on many books being sent that 
were not required, thus limiting an already small selection. 

(ec) The student. must be provided for. The requirements of the 
student isolated in the rural! district has not been satisfied in the 
past, and one of the first duties of the rural library must be to 
provide facilities for study equal to those enjoyed by the urban 
student. To accomplish this a postal service to individual students 
is essential, and rural libraries would do well to adopt the motto 
of the Central Library for Students ‘‘ to every student his book,” 
and carry it out by active co-operation with that institution. 

The broad solution to the rural library question is to make 
similar provisions in the rural districts as exist in the towns The 
larger the town the greater the provision, with say a fully equipped 
town library at the larger centres, a stationery library and news- 
room at the market towns and a circulating library serving a 
delivery station in the village. Two objections make the applica- 
tion of such a broad scheme very difficult-—expense and lack of 
equality of service. As in the ear.y days of the town libraries, and 
perhaps more so in these days of heavily burdened communities, it 
is essential that the first principles must be economy and efficiency. 

The demand fer libraries has to be cultivated in the rural 
districts, and elaborate schemes involving additional rates wil! not 
be favoured by public opinion ; hence efficiency to create a demand. 
The fact that a county library system is being financed by the 
whole community somewhat reduces the scope of 1ural libraries. 
The provision of reading rooms and re‘erence libraries in the towns, 
with trained librarians would present an analogy of a community 
contributing for something they could not enjoy. Even in our 
towns with the many means of transport, complaints are made by 
the public living on the outskirts that the population of the centres 
served by the central libraries have greater facilities than they 
who have to use a branch library. With the minimum of 
transport it will be realised that a far greater problem 
has to be faced in the rural districts, and consequently 
such expensive items as reading rooms must be left to 
the village institutes to provide, and the idea of large reference 
libraries must be modified. In the early stages a circulating system 
should only be attempted, but the ultimate solution will be rn 
the establishment of stationary libraries at all centres in ratio to 
the population served, supplemented by a regular weekly motor 
service to provide for the immediate wants of readers. 

A rural library system comprises a central repository or 
repositories, possible local depots and local centres. Pooks are sent 
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on demand from the repository to the centres and distributed 
through them to the readers. 

The organisation will depend on the means of communication 
—-generally the railway facilities. If the railways converge on 
one town, one repository will be sufficient to serve a county- 
Duplication of repositories necessitates duplication of staff, and for 
most counties the advantage gained will not merit the extra 
expense incurred. With the deve.opment of the rural schemes 
it may be necessary to introduce smaller units of control by the 
establishment of local depots. No arbitrary division of a county 
will be necessary, the market towns already providing equitable 
distribution of the villages. 

This states the general principles of distribution in a county 
without existing libraries. It is recognised that the success of our 
rural libraries depends on active co-operation with existing library 
authorities, and if such be attained much modification will be 
necessary. This will entail the allocation of the administration 
of the surrounding districts to each library authority, and 
subsidising them by grants from the county, with a committee of 
control being formed of the existing library authorities, similar 
to the American Library Commissions. 

The want of library facilities is felt almost as keenly 
in the towns as in the villages. With the full develop 
ment of library systems, local distributing centres, serving 
the whole community, will have to be maintained in the towns. 
The Day Continuation Schools, when established, will provide 
possible centres, but until then it is suggested that branches of 
the W.E.A., Y.M.C.A., Comrades of the Great War and similar 
associations should be recognised as distributing centres. This 
method is not altogether satisfactory, inasmuch as there is some 
duplication, and no definite centre available to the whole 
community. 

In the villages the school or the village institute does meet 
the need of the whole community, and the claims of each should be 
considered as a library centre. For the control of children’s read- 
ing the school is essential, but adults would probably prefer the 
freedom of service through an institute. 

It must be recognised that the success of the rural schemes 
depends entirely on the local librarian, who must of necessity be 
a voluntary worker. With the development of a motor service in 
the schemes it is probable that district librarians will be appointed 
to visit the local centres, and so maintain a /iason between the 
county librarian, the local librarian, and the reader. His function 
will be to make regular calls on local centres, to supply books 
specially requisitioned, and what is more important to advise 
readers and assist the local librarian. Only by this method can 
the personal touch between the librarian and reader be maintained. 

The success of the system depends on the loca! librarian, and 
only by results attained can it be decided which is the better 
village centre. Certainly the schoolmaster is keenly interested in 
the library scheme, and up to now has been most successful in 
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administering the local centres. It must be remembered that in 
a number of villages the only books available for the community 
were acquired through the efforts of the village schoolmaster. 
Ultimately it may be necessary to dispense with voluntary effort, 
and remunerate local librarians, or as an alternative adopt some 
method of travelling libraries with librarian chauffeurs. 

The problem of the rural librarian is similar to the pioneers of 
the Library movement 70 years ago, only much simplified by the 
interest and grants of the C.U.K.T. Local apathy is pathetic. 
The work accomplished when judged by the standard of our towns 
may not be of a high order, one must be satisfied at being instru- 
mental in bringing the public to read, and when they have 
acquired the reading habit, to endeavour to make them read good 
literature. It will not be sufficient to dump a library of classical 
books on a village, it is far better for the librarian to supply books 
that will be read, and thus cultivate the reading habit, than to 
supply books that will not be read at all. He must not be worried 
by percentages of ‘‘ inferior’ reading, but must see that none of 
the reading 1s absolutely inferior; being content with the fact that 
the present generation read at all. Even the lightest literature 
may make the reader think, and once there is mental] activity, one 
may hope that the rural population will wish to have their children 
— sn educated. With these children rests the future of the rural 
ibraries, 
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NOTES ON THE RURAL LIBRARY CONFERENCE. 
By a Borough Librarian. 


A few professional librarians were present at the Confernce who 
laboured under the mistaken impression that their views might 
have some interest for the educationists (directors of education and 
similar people) who formed the bulk of the conference, and that 
their experience would be useful to those who would deai with 
rural schemes. The elementary nature of some of the utterances 
emphasised this notion; for example, the Conference showed that 
in the matter of book-selection the great bibliographies—- Nelson, 
Sonnenschein, Baker, Adams, etc.---were quité unknown. Again, 
one reader actually asked how we prevented “ sloppy and immoral 
books from getting into libraries.” And one extraordinary state- 
ment was made that the problem was much simpler than librarians 
supposed it to be; it was merely sending a few boxes of books 
to the schools, the books were distributed through the teachers to 
the children, and possibly, but rot probably, they were read by 
the mothers and certainly by not more than one father in a village. 
That was where the librarians went wrong; they had been misled 
by the words rural “ libraries." Al] this seems to prove that the 
ehuestionitte were not thinking of county libraries at all. That is 
to say they did not in any way visualise a central county library 
which contained all the books on the county, its archives, etc., as 
well as an ordinary stock having depots in every village with 
standing collections, and supplemented by circulating collections— 
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a library service with a trained staff which would be used in 
common by the parson, squire, farmer and villager. Such services 
exist in the boroughs and public libraries are used by all from 
the Mayor to the scavenger. Our educationist friends have in 
view merely a restricted circulation of boxes of books through 
schools, with one librarian, and it does not muoh matter what 
sort of a librarian either, to a whole county. 

If that is so, and it seems to be so, the experienced librarian 
can give very little help at this stage. When Mr. Jast pointed out 
that library work could not be a “ side-show ” for men of another 
profession, cries of ‘‘ query!’ greeted him, and one pugnacious 
person rose “ prepared to give a lecture on the sins of librarians.” 
Colonel Mitchell forbad its delivery and so we missed what would 
have been one of the most delectable parts of the Conference. 

When Mr. Clynes came to address the meeting, he referred to 
libraries and newsrooms and declared their value, showing that he, 
too, laboured under the impression that rural book-schemes were 
“library” schemes. As he came at the end of the conference 
no-one could disabuse him. There were also one or two attempts 
to pass resolutions on matters which were purely technical. 

I have allowed myself so much of criticism, because the matter 
is vital to librarianship. We were told that we were a “ vested 
interest’ which, presumably, educationists must fight in the 
interests of rural enlightenment. The irony lies, of course, in the 
fact that librarians advocated and helped village libraries before 
the present educationists existed. And, even now, every librarian 
will help as and when he can. The problem that he sees is much 
larger that the members of the conference seemed to see. It may 
be, however, that the beginnings which have been made will widen 
to the greater work which is needed. It will take time, and the 
county library, it seems, will learn only by making over again all 
the mistakes which town libraries made and have corrected, but 
the movement is sound enough, and will get right guidance at 
long last. 


CLASSIFICATION FOR RURAL LIBRARIES. 
By Rosinson Situ. 


The arrangement of the books in the Rural Libraries is a prob!em 
almost as important as, and probably more difficult than, the 
choice of the thousands of books that are to make up these libraries. 
As soon as_the authorities whose business it will be to make the 
standard selection, have done their work, the question of arranging 
and classifying them calls for attention. 

Simplicity should be the key-note of the classification: some- 
thing that the villager and the rustic will quickly grasp, once it 
is explained to him: something that will, at the same time, 
stimulate his interest and lead him further afield—that will make 
him aware that there is no subject under the sun about which he 
cannot learn a little, now that all these numbers of books which 
he sees on the shelves are his for the asking. It is therefore 
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suggested that the Initial-Letter Classification, which has in years 
past been advocated on the ground of its simplicity, both for the 
librarian and the reader, might well suit the needs of the rural 
library. The main groups of this classification are as follows : — 
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Art Juveniles Recreation 
Biography ° Knowledge Science (Pure) 
Classics Law Technology & Trades 
Dictionaries and Medicine Universe 

Grammars Natural Arts Voyages & Travel 
European Literature Orientalia War 
Fiction Philosophy Xian Religion 
Government Questions Yearly Publications 
History (Economic & Social) Zoology 


International relations 

That is the order in which the books are arranged on the shelves, 
the initial letter in every ease standing for its subject, A for Art, 
B for Biography, ete. Thus the librarian’s and the reader's 
minds are always working in the same channels. 

The arrangement should, as we have said, be as simple as 
possible, but should a further division of some of the groups be 
required, a chart has been prepared (and would, presumably be 
posted in the libraries) showing a division of any or all of these 
main groups on the same principle. Thus, the natural arts, in 
which the villager should be chiefly interested, are divided into the 
following sub-groups : —- 


Agriculture Gardening Nut-growing 

Bees Horses Poultry & Pigeons 
Cattie-raising Indoor pets Rabbits 
Dairy-farming Landscape Gardening Sheep 
Fruit-growing Market Gardening Trees 


A large lettered sign, placed over the door of the library and 
listing the main groups, at once makes the reader fee! at home, at 
once assures him that the library has some book on the subject in 
which he is interested. To excite and sustain the interest of the 
villager—that is going to be the measure of success of the rural 
library. ——-- 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


Dear ERATOSTHENRS, 

Judging by your letter, and by the various accounts that 
have appeared, the Norwich Conference must have been most 
interesting—-and most amusing, at times. Mr. Pacys paper seems 
to have been the biggest bone of contention, possibly because 
opinion was divided as to how much of his utterances was intended 
to be interpreted literally if any. Mr. Pacy has earned for 
himself two reputations which, in these days of the degeneration ot 
the imagination of which Mr. Jast speaks and which seems to 
afflict us librarians as much as any other section of the community, 
are apt to seem incompatible. One is that of being an irrepressible 
humorist and the other of being an incisive critic of library affairs 
who is without illusions. We all prefer to regard this incisive 
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criticism of our affairs as humour-~sarcasm if you like, but never- 
theless humour—-and the humorous allusion to others’ affairs as 
incisive criticism—hence the strange conflict of opinion on our 
Secretary's remarks. 

Personally I prefer to think that much, at any rate, of his paper 

was prompted by pure devilment and a desire 

To See Wuat Happen. 
That being so, I take off my hat to him. Nothing eats its way 
through the rust of complacency or the verdigris of cant ana 
humbug better than a little acid, be it the acid of sarcastic humour 
or of legitimate criticism. 

And, if it did nothing else, it prompted Mr. Jast to utter that 
saying with which I emphatically agree and which I would like 
to take as a text for a sermon were you not sick of my sermonising- - 
“We must stand in the main as representing the Humanities.” Put 
into other words I take it te mean, among other things, that our 
principal educational function is the fostering of non-vocational 
education. Of course we can and must keep in touch with the 
needs of the man who wants assistance in his daily work, but it is 
ever so much more important that we should help him to realise 
that the chief reason, from the personal point of view at least, for 
his work is the means it gives him of enjoying his leisure. The 
professional man possibly excluded, it ‘x the chief reason. I don't 
overlook the fact that the monetary wealth and productive value 
of the individual is the concrete wealth of the nation, but the rea/ 
wealth of a nation as of the individual is of a more abstract nature 
and is estimated in terms of imaginative power and 


Sense or Humour. 

But I must refrain or that sermon will be preached before I 
realise the error of my ways. 

Mr. Jast touched another vital spot when he said that it was 
extraordinary how little the L.A. was doing to carry on any 
propaganda. It is not so extraordinary, Eratosthenes, as it is 
lamentable. 

In spite of your fears the L.A. has recommenced its monthly 
meetings. The first took place the other day, at a difficult hour, 
when a very small select gathering of librarians met an equally 
select and only slightly less diminutive assemblage of members of 
the Museums Association. A pleasant hour was spent in the 
exchange of anecdotes, appropriate and otherwise, and in the 
comparison of the various interpretations it is possible to place 
upon a certain section of the 1919 Act. In the end it was resolved 
that it should be humbly suggested to the councils of the two 
associations that a smal] joint committee should be appointed to 
consider possibilities of co-operation. Thus, if one can go by 
precedent, was the possibility of any such co-operation excepting 
that local working-together which has always existed, 

Damnep EVERLASTINGLY. 

Don't you think that too much of the vital business of the 

association is discussed in camera’ For instance why not let us 
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have that ugly beast, the salaries question, thrashed out in public, 
the prospect would certainly draw a goodly gathering. 

As this is to be another Conference number, it is only seemly 
that I should have something—-pertinent or impertinent—to say 
upon the matter. 

Firstly, then, I think that we must thoroughly revise our present 
views as to the provision necessary in rural areas. We all know 
that the expenditure will be begrudged, that the present financial 
situation does not justify any further increase in the ratepayers’ 
burden, etc., ete., etc. We can't /e/p» knowing it. This deplorable 
state of affairs is all too true and it is likely to be all too potent a 
deterrent to progress in our work. All the same, as we are now 
building the foundations of an edifice that will rise sky-high in the 
future, we mustn't skimp our material or our edifice will fall. 
At any rate, we must give ourselves the right to say, in the event 
of that happening, 


“WELL, We Totp Yov So.” 

Look the facts squarely in the face. Can anyone assert that the 
provision given by our town libraries as a whole is anything more 
than the minimum that will meet the most urgent demands, or that 
any /ess provision in a rural system will be satisfactory? No, they 
can't. Again, ca. anyone deny that the difficulties, in distribution 
and so on, to be overcome by rural library systems will necessitate 
a much more expensive distributing machinery than is needed in a 
town! Well, then, if you have a scattered population of some six 
or seven hundred thousands to serve, as you have in say Kent, 
it is the obvious deduction that more, rather than less, must be 
spent than in a town of that size if an equally efficient service is 
to result. Now Manchester, with a population roughly the same as 
that of the Kent which is outside existing library areas, expended 
(1919-20) over £50,000 per annum, raised by a rate of over 2d. in 
the £. Therefore, although that expenditure will not be necessary 
during the first few years, the Kent County Council must be 
prepared in a short time to raise, at the very least, £50,000 if they 
intend their rural system to be as useful to the dweller in the wilds 
of Kent as the Manchester town system is to the Manchester man. 
Instead they propose to start with the levy of an infinitesimal 
fraction of a peunny-—a sixteenth or an eighteenth, I think. 


Or Course, ABSURD. 

Then again the man in charge of such a system must, by the 
very nature of things, be a really good man, and a really good 
man demands good pay. I consider that the organiser of a living 
system in a fairly populous county should, in a few years from its 
inception, be entitled to nothing less than £800 a year. Instead, 
the proposal, I believe, is that county librarians should be recruited 
from the London University School and paid something round 
about £300. I would not have you think that I underestimate 
the value of the University School, but the majority of the students 
thére have had little or no practical experience, and to entrust the 
direction of such complicated and highly specialised work to novices 
would be suicidal. 
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In conclusion may I say that all this is said without prejudice to 
the fine work that 7s being done on inadequate incomes by poorly 
paid pioneers. The moral is that their work is worth more, and 
I'm sure that they would be the first to welcome an additional 
income which would enable them to increase the already very 
considerable value of their systems. ARISTONYMOUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welcome.] 
The jubilee of the Leeps Public Libraries was celebrated in 

October, when a special exhibition was arranged and a public 
meeting at which Mr. H. A. L. Fisher was the principal speaker 
was held at the Town Hall. Mr. Fisher said that as one of the 
representatives of the University of Leeds, and as Minister of 
Education, he had pleasure in being present. The celebration of 
the jubilee of the Leeds Free Libraries came at a time when, 
owing to the extraordinary rise in the cost of books. the services 
of a public library necessarily acquired enhanced importance for 
lovers of reading. At present prices every one was compelled to 
contract his purchase of books, and for many folk that was a grave 
deprivation. If the public library was valuable to the citizens 
before the war, it had become far more valuable now. This 
increase in the cost of books had laid an additional burden and 
additional responsibility upon those who were entrusted with the 
charge of libraries. It must be their business to see that the 
community as a whole did not suffer by reason of this economic 
revolution. 

After all, education could not proceed without books. The 
library was the people's University, and it had the great advantage 
over educational institutions that it cost nothing for admission, 
it was accessible to men and women of every age and station, and 
the intelligent use of it was unfettered by the officious directions 
of a pedagogue. Nothing made a greater difference to a 
community, and had greater influence in stimulating the ambitions 
of the younger members of the community, than free, untramelled 
access to all the best sources of knowledge. Wherever a public 
library was open careers were open, not merely to a defined number 
of mill-hands, but to any boy or girl who had a mind to profit 
by the resources made accessible, and was ready to escape through 
the library from city life into the sunshine of literature. A youth 
or maiden in a bookless city would experience a handicap almost 
as great as that of poverty. A city without books was a city 
without light. 

Observing that the central library in Leeds was_ still 
a lodger, though no doubt an honoured lodger, in the 
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municipal buildings, Mr. Fisher expressed the hope that a 
time would come when a great central public library, and, if he 
might add, the University library, might receive a lodgment 
worthy of the reputation of the city. He thought the public 
library in a city like Leeds should aspire to contain some half a 
million volumes. It was a good estimate that there should be one 
volume per head of the population. Those volumes should be 
suitable to the tastes and requirements of all sections of the popula- 
tion. There should be a — section appropriated to the 
industries of the city, a complete collection of literature bearing 
upon the history and antiquities of the county, and more 
particularly upon the city and its neighbourhood. There should 
be a complete collection of the classics, and of all the materials 
the student was likely to require. Then, again, in Leeds at any 
rate, one would expect to find a very strong section upon economic 
science and history, and on music. Leeds should also aim at a 
solid collection of works upon foreign history and economics, and 
of Greek and Latin classics. 

Libraries, the Minister of Education went on to say, might, he 
thought, study with advantage the art of window-dressing as 
developed on the bookstalls. And they might be more hospitable 
to readers. 

Sir William Middlebrook, M.P., moved a resolution recognising 
that the work effected by the Libraries during the last fifty vears 
had been a factor of great importance in the moral and economic 
life of the city. He drew attention to the fact that there was a 
considerable margin to be made up in the provision of books before 
the standard of one book per head of the population, as suggested 
by Mr. Fisher, existed in Leeds. But every book went out on 
an average four or five times a year; and when deduction was 
made for mere books of reference, and of books of more rare use or 
obsolete, the circulation must be accounted very satisfactory. [le 
reminded the audience that in Leeds out of the rate of l6s. Sd. 
in the pound the Library rate was only 2d. in the pound. 

Mr. John Murray, M.P., seconded the resolution. He spoke 
with commendation of the provision of energetic and effective 
branch libraries in the city, but feared that the central library 
was overshadowed. He urged that the City Council should increase 
the Libraries rate considerably--he suggested to 10d. A sixpenny 
rate would only suffice now to keep the libraries at the former 
standard, and they needed development. 

The exhibition served we!l to illustrate the wide resources of the 
libraries, and included exhibits illustrating the various aspects of 
book production, objects of special local and county interest such 
as book plates of Leeds collectors, examples of Leeds music printing 
and sate press-work and Leeds civil war tracts, early printed 
works on angling and chess, books on housing and town-planning, 
education and child study, and a collection of newspaper cuttings 
illustrating the history of Leeds during the war. 

In connection with the jubilee celebrations a most interesting 
“‘ Brief Account of the Public Libraries of the City of Leeds, 
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1870-1920" was issued. A review will be found elsewhere. 

In the new Junior Department of the Croypon Public Libraries, 
which was opened by the Mayor of Croydon last month, Mr. W. 
(. Berwick Sayers has succeeded in realising many of the ideals 
he propounded many years ago in “ The Children’s Library.” In 
the first place the room has been so redecorated and furnished as 
to justify one in applying the adjective ‘‘ beautiful” to it. Ferns 
and plants are scattered over the room, the walls are hung with 
well tramed pictures two of them by an old Academician-—the 
beok cases are of oak and only some five feet high, and the excellent 
system of indirect diffused lighting is particularly effective. Then, 
again, the whole library lending and reference sections and 
reading room (with over forty well selected periodicals) is arranged 
on the open access system. And thirdly a specially trained assistant 
is in charge of the work. In connection with the opening, a 
little booklet containing a plan was issued. The delightful feature 
of this is that it is addressed to the children themselves and is 
written in language well adapted to those for whom it is intended. 
Surely this is the first time that the children have had a library 
publication, of this nature, for their very own. Readers are put 
upon their honour to behave themselves properly—when a ticket 
is issued each child gives a verbal promise to the Junior Librarian 
that he or she will obey the rules --and this system has proved so 
successful that, although on an average 300 books per day have 
heen issued from the lending library alone and all the reading 
tables have always been occupied, we understand that the room 
is almost as quiet as that ‘‘ quietest busy place in the town,” the 
Central Reference Library. 

In addition to its use as a Junior Library the room can readily 
be converted into a lecture hall with accommodation for an 
audience of over two hundred. Here weekly “ talks ” to adults and 
to the children are given throughout the winter and here, too, 
University Extension Lectures and meetings of the Croydos 
Foreign Languages Club and other similar societies are held. It 
is proposed that frequent informal “‘ story-hours” shall form a 
considerable part of the work of the department, and a specia! 
Christmas week is promised to the children. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Yates, Arcuipatp H., F.L.A., Senior Assistant to be Deputy 

Librarian of the Tottenham Public Libraries and Museum. 
Roser, H. Epcar, Senior Assistant, Hornsey Public Libraries 

to be Senior Assistant, Tottenham Public Libraries and Museum. 

Miss S. F. Fercusson, formerly of Endell Street Military 
Mospital Library has been appointed assistant at Kettering Public 
Libraries. 

Messrs. Gieves Publishing Co. wishes us to say that their repre- 
sentative was not absent when the photograph was taken of the 
Publishers’ Representatives, the group of which was reproduced in 
our Norwich Conference Report Number. 
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REVIEWS. 


Leeps Pusiic Lisraries. A Brief Account of the Public Libraries 
of the City of Leeds, 1870-1920. 41 pp. 22 illus. 1920. 


“The completion of fifty years’ successful working of the Public 
Libraries of Leeds provides an opportunity to set forth in a brief and 
popular manner some account of the early efforts of the pioneers of the 
movement in the city; the humble beginnings of the present system in 
small buildings; the struggles against financial adversity, and the growth 
and development of the institutions to their present position in the 
educational and recreative life of the community.’’—/’ref. Mr. Hand, the 
Chief Librarian, has taken such good advantage of his opportunity, and 
has written such an interesting history that one would be tempted to 
continue to quote in cxtenso were it possible, and I am sure that the 
history of the Leeds library movement would prove as interesting to others 
as it does to me. Beginning with the eventful year of 1849, when the 
Ewart Committee was formed, and when the various endowed libraries and 
Mechanias’ Institutes of Leeds were issuing some 9),000 books a year, Mr. 
Hand traces the progress of the public library agitation of 1861 through its 
various set-backs to the adoption of the Acts in 1869. Mr. Yates was the 
first librarian, and under his direction the Reference Library was opened in 
an adapted building in 1871, and the Central Lending Library, with a stock 
of 8,000, in 1872. In 1884 these were moved to the new municipal buildings, 
by which year there were twenty-three branch libraries in operation, the 
entire stock consisting of over 137,000 volumes, and the issues for 1884-5 
amcunting to three-quarters of a million. The first series of public lectures 
was given in the winter of 1887-8; a scheme for co-operation with the 
education committee “* for the supply of juvenile literature to be sent from 
the library to the Board Schools ’’ had been instituted in 1883. Mr. Hand 
came from Oldham in succession to Mr. Yates in 1898, and under his 
direction the work of the libraries continued to develop steadily. At the 
present time there are 352,647 voiumes in all the departments, and nearly 
a million and a half books were issued during the year 1919-20. Mr. Hand 
speaks highly of his predecessor—‘‘ one of the most prominent public 
librarians of his time,’’—but it rests with others to pay a tribute to the 
splendid work of Mr. Hand himself. That a speaker at the jubilee meeting 
should suggest—quite in good faith—that a tenpenny rate should be levied, 
Sey proof that his work is being well appreciated by the people of 


LIBRARY REPORTS. 


Luton (Borough). Librarian's Annual Report, 1919-20. 
Librarian: Tuos. E. Maw, F.L.A. Population (estimated), 


60,000. Income: £1,792, from rate, £1,091. Expenditure : 
Books, binding and periodicals, £553; salaries, £808. Stock: 
Lending, 12,514; reference, 2,500. Issues: Lending, 158,538; 
reference, 20,326. 

This report is of an unusually interesting mature, as the 
librarian has taken this opportunity of reviewing the developments 
of the last ten years—and the progress has been truly remarkable. 
Formerly the work of the Library was not, it is understood, all that 
it might have been ; in fact, in 1908 Mr. Jast was commissioned to 
make a report upon its condition. Now—-and this report only 
serves to confirm information gained from outside sources—the 
institution which Mr. Maw manages is doing as good work as any 
of its size in the country. So the compilation of this report must 
have been a very pleasant task for the librarian and its considera- 
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tion very gratifying to the hbraries committee. In 1912 the stock 
of the library was 8,300 and 70,327 books were issued; Mr. Maw 
has succeeded in more than doub/ing these figures. The recom- 
mendations of Mr. Jast have been all carried in practice and, with 
ove exception, have proved successful. The selection of periodicals 
displayed was radically revised, the stock considerably increased 
and the book-purchase system reorganised, the age limit for 
children reduced from 16 to 14, music and French and German 
collections added, the issue of second non-fiction tickets adopted, 
the entire library classified (Dewey) and a card catalogue provided, 
and the separate ladies’ room abolished. The one failure is an 
inexplicable one -a series of lectures by lecturers of distinction was 
organised for the winter of 1910-11, ‘‘ but the attendance was most 
disappointing.” All we can say is that if Mr. Maw tries again 
we think he will be as successful in this as in everything else. The 
attitude of the general public towards lecturers has altered con- 
siderably since 1910. Since 1915 the library has subscribed to the 
National Library for the Blind and in the following year a reading 
circle for the blind was commenced. In 1918, ‘ realising the 
urgent necessity for an extension of the scientific and technica! 
section of the library and the impossibility of providing the 
necessary books out of the limited income, the librarian approached 
the principal engineering firms in the town, who agreed to 
subscribe, for five years at least, £3 per 100 employees per annum 
for the purchase of technical books and periodicals. Last year 
these subscriptions raised over £170. Many other ways in which 
the library has become of increased value to the town are described 
in this report. Mr. Maw and his staff deserve our unreserved con- 
gratulaticns; we would point out, too, that not only does such 
work benefit those on whose immediate behalf it is done, but has 
a much wider influence in raising the position of public libraries 
in the public esteem, and in pointing the way to less progressive 
librarians 

Westminster (City). Report of the Public Libraries Committee 

for 1919-20. 

Librarian: Frank Pacy. Population (1911), 160,277. Income: 
£14,443; from rate (.42d.), £12,034. Expenditure: Books, bind- 
ing and periodicals, £2,069; salaries, £6,182; fabric charges, 
£5,777. Stock: Lending, 89,999; reference. 42,314. Issues: 
Lending, 166,929; reference, 102,409. 

The work of these libraries was disorganised by the war to a 
much greater extent than that of most libraries, and from this 
disturbance and disorganisation little recovery has been possible as 
yet. The Great Smith Street Library, with a stock of over 
30,000 volumes, and the lending department of the St. Martin’s 
Lane Library, with nearly 18, 000 volumes still remain closed, so 
it would be quite unfair to criticise the work of this system saving 
these facts be borne in mind, or to make any comparison either 
with Westminster's past work or with that of other libraries. There 
is every prospect however that this state of affairs will soon be 
remedied. The Great Smith Street Library, the first established 
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under the Acts in London, is being thoroughly repaired, 
redecorated and modernised, temporary accommodation is being 
sought for the St Martin's Lane Library, soon, probably, to be 
driven out of its present building to allow for the extension of the 
City Hall, and Mr. Pacy urges the necessity for ‘‘a large modern 
library building in the heart of the City, to serve as a central 
reference library, and to be for the City of Westminster what 
the Guildhall Library is to the City of London.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


FICTION. 

Bevan (Tom). Margaret Bateman. Cr. 8vo., pp. 328. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 

Cooper (HENRY St. Jonny). James Bevanwood Baronet. Cr. 8&vo. 
pp-, vill+232+xvi. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 7s. Gd. 
net. 

Farnou (Jerrery). Black Bartlemy's Treasure. Cr. 8vo., pp. 310. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1920. 7s. 6d. net. 

Review to follow. 

Rita (Mrs. Desmonp Humpureys). Make-Believers. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 307. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 
Review to follow. 

Tuompson (ALAN J.). The Voice of the Merry-Go-Round. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 312. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 

Wirkinson (Dyke). Her Ladyship. Cr. 8vo., pp. 307 port. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 1920. 6s. net. 


GENERAL. 

Rover (Cuarves ©.). History of Education. Cr. 8vo., pp. 
vii.+461, front. Geo. G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 

Cockere.. (T. D. A.). Zoology. A Text-book for Colleges and 
Universities. New World Science Series. Cr. 8vo., pp. 558, 
illus. Geo. G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 1920. 10s. 6d. net. 

Copy (Mrs. Lousia Freperici). Memories of Buffalo Bill. In 
coilaboration with Courtney Ryley Cooper. Cr. 8vo., pp. 326. 
D. Appleton & Co. 12s. 6d. net. 

Review to follow. 

Grirrin (Cuas. & Co.). The Centenary Volume of Charles Griffin 
and Company, Ltd., publishers 1820-1920, with foreword by 
Lord Moulton, P.C., G.B.E., K.C.B., F.R.S. Demy 8&vo., 
pp. xvi.+290. Charles Griffin & Co. 

TURBERVILLE (A. S.). Medieval Heresy and the Inquisition. Demy 
8vo., pp. vi.+264. Crosby, Lockwood & Son. 1920. 10s. Gd. 
net. 

The World of the Fourth Dimension and other essays by an Officer 
of the Grand Fleet. Cr. 8vo., pp. 59. C. W. Daniel, Ltd. 
2s. net. 
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YEARBOOKS. 

The Yearbook of the Universities of the Empire, 1918-20. Edited 
by W. H. Dawson and published for the Universities Bureau 
of the British Empire. Cr. 8vo., pp. 503. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 

1920. 15s. net. 


Coptic Series | | C. W. DANIEL, Ltd. 


for NET PRICES. 


Librarians. MY LIFE AND OTHER STORIES: By 


Anton Tchekhoy. Translated by 8. 8. 
Koteliansky and Gilbert Cannan. 


“These stories . Tchekhov 

nearly at hest.""— Manchester 

In the Press. Guardian.“ Admirably translated.’ 
Spectator 


ORDER NOW. THE SOLVENT: A Polities al sien : 


By Douglas Goldring and Hubert 
Nepean. “This is a splendid tale, 
all but ruined by the earnestness 
that inspires it.”"—Glasyow 7- 


THE WOMEN OF CEDAR GROVE: By 


e 
Constance Wynne. “The author 
writes with disarming = simplicity 
about the working women and girls 


who live in and around Cedar 
Grove.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


ALETA DEY: By Francis Maric 
A Handbook of Beynon.“ A gripping "story 


Canadian girl who had a hard up- 


bringing.”"—Book Monthly es 6- 
Instruction THE FORTUNE: A Romance of Friend- 
ship. By Douglas Goldring. “ One 
of the best novels we can remem- 
BY her.”"—The Times .. » 
The charted By He rt Tren ‘maine. 
“The characters are extraordinarily 
George E. Brown, F.1.C, well done.”"—The Pall Mall Gazette. 
story cannot but enhance its 
Editor of *‘ The British Journal of author's reputation.”—The Scotsman 7- 
Photography,” Author of a Book THE FEET OF THE YOUNG MEN: By 
of R.L.S. and other works Herbert Tremaine. “ The simplest, 


sanest art.”--The New Statesman. 
“A true and very poignant book that 
is not easily forgotten.”—The Man- 
WITH A PREFACE chester Guardian .. oo 


THE BLACK PERIL: Or the Path to 
Prison. An autobiographical stery. 


BY By George Webb Hardy. “ This is a 
Vigorously-written and powerful 

_ Wyndham Hulme hook, which canont fail to grip the 
interest of all who take it) up.”— 


Daily Graphic ee 76 


THE INDICTMENT OF WAR: Com- 
piled by H. 8. Redgrove, B.Se., and 
Jeanne Heloise Rowbottom. This is 
an Anthology of quotations, both 
in prose and verse, from the great 

7 6d writers of all ages who a written 

in condemnation of War. nm omeny 

Ss. e net cases important utterances on the 

subject are translated into 
for the first time .. . 106 

A SCAVENGER IN FRANCE. ‘poe 
extracts from the diary of an archi- 
tect—1917-1919. By Bell, 


Ex-Librarian of the Patent Office 


Postage Extra. 


LONDON THE WICKED FOREMEN. By Maurice 
Colbourne. reenarkabla hook 


GRAFTON & Co. Daily Tele 


Coptic House, 
7 & 8, Coptic St, W.c.1 | | 35 TUDOR STREET, 
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JUVENILE. 

ALTSHELER (JosepH A.). The Lost Hunters. A Story of Wild Man 
and Great Beasts. Cr. 8vo., pp. 317. George G. Harrap & Co., 
Ltd. 1920. 6s. net. 

CaTHeR (Katuertne Dunvap). Boyhood Stories of Famous Men. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. 254, illustrated. George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 
1920. 5s. net. 

Cotum (Papraic). The King of Ireland's Son. Cr. 8vo., pp. 316. 
Geo. G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 

Morcan (Atrrep P.), The Boy Electrician. Practical Plans for 
Electrical Apparatus for work and play. With an explanation 
of the principles of every day electrieity. Cr. 8vo., pp. 
xiv.+400, index. Geo. G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 1920. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Sruart (Esme). The Taming of Tamzin. Cr. 8vo., pp. 254, col., 
illus. Geo. G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 1920. 6s. net. 

Davies (E. Cutvers). When I was a Boy in Serbia. Cr. 8vo., pp. 
158, illustrated. Geo. G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 3s. 6d. net. 
Kaeet (Mousa J.). When I was a Boy in Palestine. Cr. 8vo., 

pp. 156, illustrated. Geo. Harrap. 1920. 3s. 6d. net. 

Suioya (Sakak). When I was a Boy im Japan. Cr. 8vo., pp. 158, 
illustrated. Geo. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 3s. 6d. net. 

This series is an excellent idea and will make a fine present for 

boys and girls at Christmas. * 

Pyve (Katuarine). Wonder Tales from Many Lands. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 256, col., illus. Geo G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 1920. 6s. net. 

Scort-Hoprer (Queenie). Rock Bottom. KA Story for Girls. Cr. 
8vo., pp. 288. Geo. G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 1920. 6s. net. 

MAGAZINES. 

The Bookplate Magazine No. 5, vol. 1, November, 1920. 4to., 

pp. 129-163. Morland Press. 2s. 6d. net. 
POETRY. 

Conkuine (Hitpa). Poems by a Little Girl. With a Preface by 
William Canton, and a Portrait by James Chapin. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 120. Geo. G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 1920. 4s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Bestwick, Artuur E., Pu.D. Library Essays. Papers relating to 
the work of Public Libraries. Demy 8vo., cloth, pp. x., 432. 
HI. W. Wilson Company (Grafton & Co.). 1920. 18s. 

Bestwick, Artuur E., Pa.D. A Librarian's Open Shelf. Demy 
8vo., cloth. HH. W. Wilson Company (Grafton & Co.). 1920. 
18s. Reviews to follow. 

Messrs. Cedric Chivers, Ltd., of Portway, Bath, exhibited 
specimens of their bindings for Library Books. This well known 
firm specialises in this class of work, scientific attention being given 
to the paper on which modern books are printed, in order that 
added strength, flexibility and longer life may be given to the 
book by the firm's system of oversewing. 

Librarians will benefit by sending to this firm for their 
Catalogues. 


LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS 


Specialising in Library Work with the 
Largest Stock of Library Replacements 
in the Country 


FOR PROMPT ATTENTION 
AND _EFFICIENT SERVICE 


The Woolston Book Co., Ltd. 
NOTTINGHAM. 


LIBRARIANS 


Are invited to call 
or send Orders for 


New Books or Replacements 


of every description. 


They are now offering a large number of 
Technical Books at greatly reduced prices 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON, Ltd., 
153, Oxford Street, London, Ww. 1 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of The Library World. 


Sir,—It has occurred to me recently that if it were possible to 
create a little healthy competition between various library staffs 
it might assist in producing a greater enthusiasm for very ordinary 
routine duties. At all events it would show that there are some 
library staffs who think of how much they can put into their work 
as well as how much they can get out of it. 


Quite recently my chief informed me that two boxes of books, 
having been bound (168 vols.) would be expected during the day 
and that 60 new volumes might be expected a day or so later. 


The new books would require a good deal of quiet and thoughtiu! 
work and we preferred to deal with the binding at once rather than 
let it stand over until the new books had been dealt with. 


The boxes arrive, are unpacked and checked with the instrue- 
tions. Four errors are detected and these volumes are parceled 
and returned, with an attached letter, .for. adjustment. The 
remaining books (164) are then prepared for circulation, which in 
this library involves: the stamping of the book, the pasting in 
of two labels and one pocket, the insertion of the charging card, 
and printing the charging number on each label. 

The whole of this work was done by three members of the staff 
in a few minutes over two hours. I claim this as a record in speed 
and efficiency, but shall be pleased to know of any other staff who 
can beat such a record. It may be a trivial matter but it is of 
some importance. In many libraries there is room for willingness 
among members of the staff and I believe that a little rivalry will 
help things along considerably. 

I have permission from my chief to acquaint you of this and to 
state that the work is done quite satisfactorily and I might add 
that he is rather particular with regard to the pasting in of 
labels. 

If you think that a little healthy competiticn cf enthusiasm 
can be made by this suggestion, my enly stipulation is that 
the work shall be examined by the chief or sub-librarian and the 
report signed by him to the effect that the work done in the time 
is well done.--I am, Sir, ete., 


SMILY NEWHAM, Senior Assistant. 


With regard to the above, I attach my signature to certify that 
I personally examined the work and that it is completed 
satisfactorily 


ARTHUR SMITH. 


Public Library, Newark-on-Trent, November 2nd, 1920. 
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LIBRARIANS WILL DO WELL 
TO STOCK FROM THE 
HOUSE OF STOCKWELL. 


Rural Libraries are now being estab- 
lished all over the Country, and it is 
hoped that this movement will he greatly 
encouraged. New Libraries will be started 
in various districts, and this means that 
books will be required for stocking the 
same. But ordinary, commonplace hooks 
are not wanted. Volumes by writers with 
some vim, with some insight into the many 
by-paths of life, are necessary in such a 
book. Entertainment and education can 
be pleasantly combined. Mr. Stockwell 
ventures to give a selection from his Cur- 
rent List. and will he delighted to furnish 
full particulars and to quote exceedingly 
favourable terms to Rural Libraries. All 
the Volumes advertixed are handsomely 
produced, and the work throughout is 
carried out in Great Britain. 

BRIAN OF SYNTON. H. 8S. Whiting. A 
magnificent story for boys. Illustrated. 
Handsome cloth cover. 6- net. 

THE THREE MYSTERIES. A. Jackson 
Smith. A Novel by a New Writer; up- 
to-dat», striking. Handsome cloth, @- net. 

THE OLD ADAM. Captain Holmes. A 
Novel of a new and daring character. 
Handsome cloth cover and gold. @- net 

MUSCATEL. W. R. Lamb. A pre-war 
Novel. Highly commended by the Press. 
Handsome cloth and gold. 5- net. 

DRIEDRI. 8. C. Hanning. A Play in Five 
Acts. Full Introductiop; and Epigrams. 


Handsome cloth and gold. 4- net. 
THE SOUL OF THE CAMP. W. Newton. 
A breezy story of Army Life. Half 


edition is already sold--within fort- 
night of issue. Cloth and gold. @- net. 
POT LUCK WITH THE EASTERN EX- 
PEDITIONARY FORCE. K. M. Browne. 
Humorous stories by a Sister of the 
Handsome brochure cover. 
Illustrated. 3/6 net. 
FICKLE FANCIES. The Late Noel Brown. 
A collection of richly humorous yarns, 
written whilst Author was in Hospital. 
Cloth and gold. 26 net. 
CHEERTO RHYMES. Lilian Bird. An illus- 
trated hook of recitations for children. 
Verv highly commended. 3- net. 
POT POURRI OF DREAMS. Lieut. A. 
Cathcart Bruce. txceptionally fine 
Poems. Cloth and gold. 36 net. 
THE CAVE DWELLERS. Stanley Fallon. 
A Fairy Story for Children. Just the 
thing for the Kiddies. Attractively 
produced, Cloth, with picture iacket. 
4- net. 

RARA. Francis E. Hodder. Another ex- 
cellent Fairy Story, which will also be 
appreciated by the young folk. 36 net. 
CONCERNING MY HOUSE AND GARDEN. 
L.F.M. An excellent Egotism. Attrac- 
tively prodyced. Commended. 2- net. 
PEACHES AND PAIRS. H. M. Small. A 
Series of very original short stories. 
Prettiiv bound. 2/- net. 
LETTERS FROM A FORGOTTEN ARMY 
Jane Dare. V.A.D. Bright and breezy 
letters written from Salonica during the 


war. Attractively produced. 2- net. 


ODETTE. Mrs. Nira Roberts. A pretty 


little Romance of Love. Striking cover, 


with picture. 2/- net. 

GUARDIANS, Daniels. A short story, 

up-to-date, entertaining throughout. 

Attractively produced. 16 net. 
LONDON: 


A. H. Stockwell, 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 


IRISH 
EVERY LIBRARY. 


MODERN IRELAND IN THE MAKING. 
Crown Svo. 6/- net each. 
IRISH UNIONISM. By James Winder 
Good. 


LABOUR MOVEMENT. By 


THE EVOLUTION OF SINN FEIN. By 
R. M. Henry, M.A. 

THE HOME RULE MOVEMENT. By 
Michael MacDonagh. 


FOUR IRISH LANDSCAPE PAINTERS: 
BARKET, O'CONNOR, OSBORNE and HONE. 
in, B 


21- net. 

LITERATU RE ‘IN IRELAND: STUDIES 
IRISH and ANGLO-IRISH. By Thos. 
MacDonagh M.A. 76 net. 
IREL LITERARY RENAISSANCE, 


\ A. Bo 126 net. 
THE CONTEMPOR DRAMA on 
IRELAND. By Boyd. 6 - net. 
THE CONSTITU TIONAL “AND PARLIA. 
MENTARY HISTORY OF IRELAND 
TILL THE UNION, By J. G. 8. MacNeill. 


106 net. 
CONFISCATION IN IRISH HISTORY. 
By William F. T. Butler. 8/6 net. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT iN IRE- 
LAND: MEDLEVAL AND MODERN. 
By John J. Webb, M.A., LL.B. §- net. 

ECONOMIC HISTORY oF IRELAND. By 
D. A. Chart, M.A. §.- net. 


WORKS OF P. W. JOYCE. LL.D, 
SOCIAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT IRE- 


LAND. Price, 34- net. 
SMALLER WIA HISTORY 
NCIENT IRE 


LAND. 76 net. 
ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


ne 
OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. €- net. 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF IRISH 
PLACE NAMES, 3 Vols. Each, 76 net. 


WORKS OF DANIEL COKKERY. 
THE HOUNDS OF BANBA. 4- net. 
THE Play in 3 

acts. Cre 5- net. 
THE YEL Low BITTE RN, and other “oN 


Crown &v net. 
THE THRESHOL D OF QUIET. - net. 
A MUNSTER TWILIGHT. te net. 


WORKS OF STANDISH O'GRADY. 


Crown Tilustrated. Each §- net. 
THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. 
TRIUMPH AND PASSING OF CUCULAIN 
IN THE GATES OF THE NORTH. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE EAGLE. 
ULRICK THE READY. 

THE CHAIN OF GOLD. 

LOST ON DU CORRIG. 


THE TALBOT PRESS, 
85, Talbot Street, 
DUBLIN. 


@@ When making up your orders for Rural Libraries 
do not forget SAMPSON LOW’S VERNE & ALCOTT 
Series, and NIMMO’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


*.* Full Catalogues from 100, SOUTHWARK STREET, 
LONDON, or 18, CLYDE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


1,000,000 vols. BOOKS on every 
in stock. conceivable subject. 


Second-hand, New & ** As New”’ Copies at Lowest Prices. 
Sent on approval. Catalogues (free) on application. 


Some of our Departments:—Fiction, Technical and Scientific, Commercial, 

Law and Accountancy, Social Reform and Political Science, Archeology and 

Art, Music and Drama, Literature and Encyclopedias, Rare Books and 
First Editions, French, German, Spanish and Italian Books. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. BOOKS PURCHASED OR EXCHANCED. 


W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 121-125, Charing Cross Road 
Telegrams: Foylibra, Ox, London. LONDON, W.C. 2. 


ORDER FORM. 


Zo Messrs. Grafton & Co.., 
Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street, 
London W.C. 7. 
Please supply “THE LIBRARY WORLD, Annual 
subscription 13s. 6d. post free. for which 


enclose. 


Name 


Address 


Subscriptions should commence with the January 
or July numbers. 


THE PRESENT. HIGH | 
PRICES FOR BOOKS ? 


Get more service from them | 


CHIVERS’ GRADED BINDINGS 


CEDRIC CHIVERS, 


LIBRARY BOOK BINDERS,’ 


PORTWAY, BATH. 


BOOKSBOUND ONCE FORALL | 


rig 
| 
| 
| suit the varying qualities and-thicknesses of paper . 
for economy in Lending Books. 
If you send your book orders with the general | 
instruction to deal with them in the most 
| 41> economical manner, we will supply those likely to 
have very much use in Leather Back Binding, tee 
Reinforce those for which such treatment would 
be best, and we would remit the others in ther | 
covers, as published, if the books were small and 
likely to give good enough service. 


Library Equipment. 


establishing of 
new libraries must 
necessarily entail their 
equipment on modern 
and hygienic lines. <A 
librarian requires—not 
only working space—but 
also accessible bookcases, 
a conveniently arranged 
desk, and an efficient 
system of indexing. 


These essential items 
are the characteristic 
features of library equip- 
ment that is furnished 
by Shannon. Experience 
has proved that their 
system of card-indexing 
gives the most complete 


record attainable, with 
the minimum amount of 
trouble. 


Similar adaptability in 
design is also shown in 
the sectional cabinets, 


which, as the name 
implies, are so con- 
structed to receive 


additional contents with- 


out rearrangement of 
existing method. 


When the matter of 
equipment is under con- 
sideration, you will be 
well advised to seek 
advice from specialists 
in this work. 


Write for full particulars to— 


Head Offices: ROPEMAKER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Branches at: 29, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Glasgow, Bristol, and Cairo (Egypt). 


&}bannon 
| 


